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Ahout tho Your monthly phone bill 
a lists the usual items — 
epnone monthly service charge, 
calls to out-of-town friends 
and family, and so on. But there’s one item 
that never appears and, actually, we wouldn’t 
know what price to put on it. It’s called depend- 
ability; having your phone working when you 
want to use it. 

Now, there’s nothing very dramatic about 
dependability. It’s just the absence of anything 
going wrong. Yet this is important to you in 
your day-to-day activities, and extremely so if 
something urgent comes up, like an emergency. 
For the great majority of Jerseyans, nothing 
goes wrong with their phones, year-in, year-out. 

This dependability naturally doesn’t just hap- 
pen. Your phone and the intricate system serv- 
ing it, capable of taking you by voice clear to 
California in moments, have all been designed 


and built to stand up. Some of the parts, we’re 
told, can function more than a million times 
without failure. 

Another big factor is what we call preven- 
tive maintenance — our constant hunt for “trou- 
ble getting ready to happen.” For example, 
the line to your home is patrolled electronically 
from time to time, to detect insulation that may 
be weakening. Important cables are under air 
pressure, so that a tiny leak that could let in 
rain water, can be found and fixed. Complex 
dial switching mechanisms are put through 
many test paces, and the dial system itself can 
automatically report trouble, bringing in spare 
units to carry on while adjustments are made. 

Trouble does crop up once in awhile — it’s 
bound to, somewhere, in such a far-flung sys- 
tem. If it does, a man comes around promptly 
to put things right, and there’s never a repair 
charge itemized on your bill. All such work is 
covered by the monthly service charge. 


New Jersey can claim its share of 

the world’s first steamships, to the 

extent that our waters saw the first 

three successful steam craft. Robert 

Fulton’s Claremont, which navi- 

’ gated the Hudson in 1807, long was 

considered the first, although historians now agree 
that John Fitch was ahead of him with a boat that 
steamed from Philadelphia to Burlington in the 
1780’s. Fitch’s craft never was a financial success. 


Virtually unknown to fame is Belleville’s Nicho- 
las Roosevelt, whose steam-powered craft, the 
Polacca, made its maiden cruise October 1, 1798, 
down the Passaic and on to New York, although 
its speed of 3144 miles an hour left people some- 
what less than impressed with “modern” technology. 

The story of Roosevelt’s boat starts about a 
century earlier. Deposits of copper had been dis- 
covered in what is now North Arlington. Arent 


Schuyler who bought up the area and started min- 
ing operations, is credited with importing from 
England the first steam engine seen in the New 
World. It was to operate pumps which kept water 
from flooding the mine shafts. 


Roosevelt took over the operation in 1794 and 
set up a copper smelter, foundry and machine 
shop. He got bitten by the steamboat “bug” and 
installed the engine in the Polacca. It worked all 
right, but Robert Fulton had such powerful politi- 
cal and financial backing that he was able to 
obtain exclusive rights to water transport, not 
only here but down the Ohio and Mississippi 
clear to New Orleans. 


Roosevelt’s works, by the way, were called 
“Soho,” after a similar installation in England, 
from which came the name of the old Soho Hospi- 
tal in Belleville, long an isolation center for people 
with communicable diseases. 


PHONES WITH “LEGS” Probably not even the Bell Laboratories will 
ever come up with a phone with legs — one that can come running, 
like your pet pooch when you’ve a call to make or take. Meanwhile, 
next best are handy extension phones. around the house, especially 
the “‘Princess®” phone (it’s little, it’s lovely, it lights up for night- 
time dialing). In the living room, the “Rec” room, at the bedside — 
in fact, any room is the room for the handy ‘“‘Princess®’’ phone. Ask 
our Business Office about a prompt installation. 


“Avast! Flat Tire!” 


The Bell System’s brand 
new cable-laying ship, Long 
Lines, while paying out a 
new submarine voice link 
between Hawaii and Japan 
just recently, had to stop 
in the mid-Pacific—to fix a 
flat tire! Yessir, no fooling. 
The tire is similar to an 
auto tire and is used as a 
buffer as cable is payed out 
overside through a slot in 
the ship’s stern. The Long 
Lines recently helped lay 
the first direct New Jersey- 
to-England submarine cable. 

Savings 

’"Most every phone call 
saves something for some- 
one—time, or trouble, or 
worry, or uncertainty, a 
few cents or a few dollars. 
Maybe a customer, or just 
possibly an old friendship 
fading for lack of recent 


contact. Whatever, it’s usu- 
ally worth far more than 
the cost of the call. Your 
phone does a lot for you, 
at moderate cost. 


Rival Officers 


The commanding gen- 
erals who opposed each 
other at the Battle of Get- 
tysburg in the Civil War, 
each, in earlier days, had 
a hand in engineering proj- 
ects along the Jersey shore. 
George Gordon Meade of 
our Northern forces had 
drawn plans for famed 
Barnegat Lighthouse, while 
Robert E. Lee of the 
Southern side was designer 
of a building at Fort Han- 
cock on Sandy Hook. 


Look Under “R” 


If you want Jane Doe’s 
phone number, look under 
“R” in the phone book. 


CALL ANYWHERE BUT DIAL WITH CARE 


The reason? She lives with 
her sister, Mrs. Robert Roe 
and the phone, of course, is 
listed under “R.” The best 
solution for Jane—and 
anyone else in the same 
situation—is to have his or 
her own separate listing in 
the phone book. The cost 
is low, and it’s a real con- 
venience day after day. 


Sailors Take Note 


The “centerboard” of a 
small sailing boat is a de- 
vice to help impede side- 
ways slipping in a cross 
wind and, as_ contrasted 
with a fixed keel, can be 
raised to glide over shoal 
spots. It’s believed to be a 
New Jersey invention in 
the Revolutionary period. 
Our armed sloops, attack- 
ing British merchantmen 
with valuable cargoes, 
could skeedaddle from 
enemy men-o’-war into our 
bays and inlets, passing 
easily over sandbars that 
often stranded the deeper- 
draft British pursuers. The 
enemy considered all this 
most unsportsmanlike. 


“Was That the Phone?” 


More and more folks are 
outdoors around the house 
during Spring and Summer. 
Cook-outs, gardening, re- 
freshments on the patio, 
etc. It’s easy, and mod- 
erate in cost, to have an 
outdoor bell rigged up at 


your home, so you don’t 
miss calls. And, if you’re 
phoning someone else, may 
we suggest?—give the called 
party on toward a minute 
(10 full rings) to answer. 
He—or she—easily could 
be doing some weeding in 
the garden! 


Our Front Cover 


Our cover illustration 
portrays the famous Pali- 
sades on the Jersey shore 
of the Hudson. From A 
Hudson River Portfolio, it 
is a reproduction of an 
engraving by J. Hill from 
a painting by W. C. Wall 
executed about 1820. Cour- 
tesy of the New Jersey 
Historical Society. 


E Pluribus Unum 


United States’ coins since 
the late 1700’s have carried 
the motto E Pluribus 
Unum, roughly translated 
as “From many, one”—one 
nation composed of many 
States. Did you know that 
New Jersey was first to use 
the motto on its coins? They 
were known as ‘‘horse 
head” cents, minted in 1786. 
The U. S. didn’t adopt it 
until several years later. 


May 1964 


(Tel-news 


is issued by the 
New Jersey Beil Telephone 
Company, an organization of 
New Jersey men and women, 
working to provide the 


best telephone service to 
the people in New Jersey. 


The symbol of 
the Mental 
Health Associa- 
tion is a 300- 
pound bell 
made of metal 
from the chains and shackles 
once used to restrain patients 
in asylums. Care and treat- | 
ment, now far advanced over | 
such primitive methods, have 
been supported in large part 
by contributions from  indi- 
viduals like yourself. May is 
the Association’s fund appeal 
month — give what you can. 


